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With  the  present  year,  we  propose  to  com- 
fnence  the  history  of  the  Western  Churches,  tv* 
ery  person  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  only  for  a  moment,  must  be  convinced  that  it 
is  arduous  and  important.  W’^e  are  conscious  that 
we  are  by  no  means  adequ.ate  to  the-  task;  but, 
trusting  in  Him  who  hath  frequently,  from  very 
small  beginnings,  brought  to  pass  great  and  illus¬ 
trious  events,  we  shall  make  the  attempt.  Evt^ry 
_  thing  connected  with  human  society,  is,  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  only  in  its  infancy.  Yet  the  pe¬ 
riod,  we  trust,  is  not  far  distant,  when  every  thing 
shall  be  exhibited  in  a  more  perfect  state,and,  when 
that  period  arrives,  our  sliort  and  very  imperfect 
sketches  mav  be  of  use  to  the  historian  of  a  more 
dignified  order.  To  the  present  generation,  also, 
it  is  certainly  of  importance  that  they  should  know 
something  of  their  own  situation.  It  is  probable 
that  they  know  not  what  that  situation  is.  As  the 
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eye-looks  at  every  thing  but  itself,  so  the  mass  of 
mankind,  both  in  their  individual  and  social  capa* 
city,  are  frequently  better  acquainted  with  others, 
than  with  themselves. 

That  our  readers,  particularly  those  of  them 
who  are  young,  may  the  better. understand  the  ac¬ 
counts  w'c  propose  to  give,  a  few  observations  on 
the  forms  of  church  government  appear  to  be  ne¬ 
cessary.  With  the  different  forms  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  all  men  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  profess 
to  be  well  acquainted.  It  may  be,  that  Christians 
among  us  are,  also,  generally  acquainted  with  the 
.  nature  of  church  government — yet  we  have  pur 
.  suspicions.  A  little  information  on  this  subject 
can,  at  any  rate,  do  no  harm. 

All  the  forms  of  church  government  which 
have,  as  yet,  been  known  in  any  country  or  in  any 
age,  may  be  classed  under  one  or  other  of  three 
general  divisions.  Their  names  are--Episcopacy— 
Independency— and  Presbytery. 

P'piscopacy  is  a  system  of  church  government, 
by  diocesan  bishops, -who  have  the  sole  power  of 
ordination,  and  jurisdiction;  to  be  exercised 
by  them,  with  oY  w  ithout  the  advice  of  presbyters, 
who  are  allov/ed  a  power  to  advise  and  consult,  but 
no  power  to  vote  and  decide.  Episcopal  govern¬ 
ment  is,  in  the  church,  nearly  what  monarchy  and 
aristocracy  are  in  the  state.  Its  leading  character¬ 
istic  is  a  gradation  of  rank  among  its  officers.  In 
theory  it  only  recognizes  three  orders,  viz.  dea¬ 
cons,  presbyters,  and  biaho’^  >.  Yet,  in  practice,- it 
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has  always  at  least  twice  that  number;  each  grade 
rising  a'  little  above  the  pteceding,  till  at'lastthr 
whole  authority  of  the  community  is  vested  in  on''' 
or  two  chiefs,  called  a  bishop,  or  archbishop,  oi 
metropolitan,  or  patriarch. 

Independency  is  a  system  which'  makes  ever5r 
congregation,  assembling  for  stated  acts  of  church 
fellowship  in  one  place,  a  distinct  church— -and 
gives  every  such  congregational  church  a  complete 
power  of  jurisdiction  within  itself,  independent  o£ 
any  authority  without  it,  or,  in  connexion  with  it.' 
In  some  of  these  churches,  the  exercise  of  author¬ 
itative  rule  is  confined  to  the  elders— but  the  greater 
part  of  them  plead  that  all  the  powers  of  goverr- 
ment  belongs  to  the  community  of  the  faithful  as 
rack.  Indepency,  in  fact,  is  a  mere,  democracy. 
Every  member  of  the  church,  in  some  places  fe- 
male  as  well  as  male,  is  supposed  to  have  a  right 
to  vote  judicially  in  all  matters  which  may  concern 
the  church — and  every  worshipping  assembly  is 
snpprjsed  to  have  all  the  powers  of  government 
within  itself. 

Presbytery  is  a  system  which  ascribes  the 
whole  of  the  rule  of’  the  church  to  Presbyters,  ex- 
crclslng  their  power  in  connection^  without  any 
superiority  of  one  to  another*  And  where  there 
!s  occasion  and  opportunity,  the  connections  in 
which  official  rule  is  exercised  are  sessional, clas¬ 
sical,  and  synodical— in  a  gradual  subordination 
to  one  another*  In  the  Presbyterian  form  of  gov*^ 
6rninent|  only  two  kinds  of  officers  are  known,  c;d- 
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led  ihe  lay,  and  the  preaching  elder.  These  offi¬ 
cers,  though  dittinct,  are  of  equal  rank— the  vote 
of  one  goes  just  as  far  as  the  vote  of  the  other. 
The  distinguishing  character  of  Presbytery,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  parity  of  its  officers,  and  the'  regular 
gradation  of  its  courts. 

The  session  is  the  court  which  is  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  a  worshipping  assembly,  or  a 
single  congregation,  and  is  formed  by  the  pastor  or 
preaching  elder,  and  any  number  of  lay  elders 
which  the  congregation  may  judge  necessary.  It 
is  particularly  charged  w  ith  the  admission  of  mem¬ 
bers  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  with 
their  conduct  in  their  congregational,  family,  or  in¬ 
dividual  capacity.  The  Presbytery  or  classis  ha» 
under  its  jurisdiction  a  number  of  congregations, 
and  is  formed  by  the  preaching  elders,  within  the 
bounds,  and  one  lay  elder  from  every  congregation. 
To  this  court  is  committed  the  general  state  of  the 
congregations  r.nd  sessions  under  its  inspection--  , 
ibe  hearing  of  all  appeals  from  sessions— and  the 
pow’ers  of  licensure  and  ordination,  that  is,  the 
power  of  authorising  men  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
administer  the  sacraments.  The  Synod  has  under 
its  inspection  a  number  ol  Presbyteries,  and  is  ei¬ 
ther  general  or  pro\incia!.  The  Provincial  Sy¬ 
nod  is  to  a  number  of  Presbyteries,  what  every 
Presbytery  is  to  the  different  congregations  which 
are  under  its  inspection,  and  is  formed  of  all  the 
preaching  elders  within  the' bounds,  and  one  lay 
elder  liom  each  congre  gation.  The  general  Sy- 
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nod,  otherwise  called  the  general  Assembly,  is  the 
supreme  court^  and  is  particolarly  entrusted  with 
the  general  concerns  of  the  whole  connection.  .It 
is  formed  by  delegates  from  the  different  Presby-  • 
teries,  and  ought  always  to  have  an  equal  number 
of  preaching  and  lay  elders. 

Presbytery  thus  formed  proposes  to  hold  a  sort 
of  middle  rank  betwm  Episcopacy  and  Independ¬ 
ency.  Its  object  is  to  secure  all  their  advantages, 
and  avoid  all  their  disadvantages.  It  does  not, 
like  Independency,  reduce  all  the  members  of  the 
I'church  to  an  equality — nor  does  it,  like  Episcopa¬ 
cy,  leave  the  people  at  large,  without  a  share  in 
the  government.  While  its  principles  divide  the 
whole  community  into  two  classes,  the  ruler  and 
the  ruled,  and  while  it  is  contrary  to  its  form  and 
spirit,  that  the  people  at  large  should  judge  and 
determine  judicially  about  matters  of  doctrine,- 
w'orship,  and  government;  it  secures  to  the  people 
the  invaluable  right  of  chusing  out  from  among 
themselves  men  who  are  to  be  set  over  them  •  in 
tlie  Lord— and  has  also  appointed  a  variety  of 
forms,  in  which  every  member  of 'the  church  may 
express  his  opinion,  freely  and  fully,  respecting 
any  matter  which  may  be  under  consideration  in 
any  of  its  courts.  .  While  freedom  of  inquiry  and 
freedom  of  opinion  are.  thus  cherished,  sudden  and 
disorganizing  popular  tumults  and  popular  fury, 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  avoided.  By  the  regular 
gradation  of  Presbyterian  courts,  the  unity  of-the 
body  is  particularly  preserved,  as  in  this  way  a 
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number  of  particular  congregations,  extendlrtg 
over  an  empire  or  continent,  are  united  under  one 
common- government,  and  in  one  profession  of 
common  faith.  Such  a  thing  cannot  be  effectually 
secured  under  the  Indt pendent  form;  as  it  is  here 
a  fundament  il  principle,  that  every  particular  con¬ 
gregation  has  all  the  powers  of  government  within 
itself. 

If  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  church  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  subject  which  many  really  pious  people 
■will  scarcely  allow'  to  belong  to  the  gospel.  It  is 
true,  it  is  one  of  those  things  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation — that  is, 
men  may  be  saved,  and  knorv  very  little  about 
church  government. .  But,  let  it  be  .observed,  it  is 
also  one  of  these  things  which,  were  it  not  strictly 
attended  to  by  some  persons,  the  knowledge  of  the 
only  way  of  salvation  could  not  be  very  Ipng  con¬ 
tinued  ill  the  world.  In  civil  governments,  under 
the  freest  form  which  is,  there  is,  perhaps,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  no  year  in  which  one  third  of  the 
citizens  take  any  active  share -iu  electing  those  w'ha  ' 
are  to  enact  their  laws,  and  see  that  those  laws  be 
faithfully  executed—yet  w'e  may  all  be  convinced, 
that  if  all  the  citizens  remained,  for  only  a  few 
years,  thus  careless  and  inactive,  we  would  soon, 
even  in  this  free  country,  have  a  most  wretched 
society.  Government,  in  civil  matters,  is  so  essen¬ 
tial,  that  the  X-ery  worst  Ibrm  of  government,  ad-  . 
ministifcd  by  the  very  w’orst  of  men,  is,  in  every 
case  xvhere  men  must  live  together,  preferable  to 
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anarchy,  or  a  total  want  of  government.  Hence 
the  Apostle,  according  to  the  most  of  commenta-' 
tions,  says  of  Tiberius  or  Nero,  who  were  each 
a  monster  of  cruelty  and  debaucheryj  “The  pow'ers 
which  be  are  ordained  of  God;  the  power  is  the 
minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.*’ 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  which  shews  the 
necessity  of  government,  and  of  some  people  al-' 
W'ays  attending  to  the  affairs  of  government  in 
civil  nv»tters,will,  with  very  little  variation,  a^tply  to 
ecclesiastical  matters.  The  same  men  are  con* 
nected  together  in  both  cases,  and  connected  to¬ 
gether  for  nearly  the  same  purpose,  viz.  the  good 
of  one  another.  If  in  civil  matters  men  could  not 
for  any  length  of  time  be  a  blessing,  mutual  helps 
and  comfort,  without  having  some  fixed  and  known 
form  of  government,  and  some  of  their  number  al¬ 
ways  invested'  with  the  powers  of  government;  in 
religious  matters  they  could  as  little  be'  a  blessing 
to  one  another,  had  they  not  some  general  agree¬ 
ment  among  themselves,  some  fixed  and  approved 
manner  of  conducting  their  affairs.  It  is,  then, 
one  of  the  laws  aad  appointments  of  the  God  of 
nations,'  a  plain  dictate  of  natural  reason,  that 
W'henever  it  is  necessary  for  men  to  act  in  a  body,- 
whether  they  are  considered  as  a  civil  or  a  rcli-. 
gious  body,  they  mukt  attend  to  what  we  call  a 
form  of  government.'  To  explain  the  nature  of 
church  government,  then,  "when  it  is  done  in  its 
otvn  proper  place,  is  as  really  preaching  the  gos¬ 
pel,  as  when  we  say,  “it  is  a  faithful  saying  and 
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worthy  cf  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  JesuS  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners.” 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  men,  in  both  civil 
and  religious  comiriunities,  greatly  to  blame  the 
proceedings  of  their  rulers.  It  is,  perhaps,  no  ex¬ 
travagant  assertion,  to  say,  that  more  than  one 
half  of  these  complaints  are  occasioned  by  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  nature  of  government.  Men,  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  first  principles  of  government,  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  invested  with  authority— and  men  in 
abundance,  just  as  ignorant,  are  every  where  to' be 
found  among  those  who  are  to  be  governed,  who 
consider  themselves  fully  qualified  to  find  fault 
-with  every  thing  which  does  not  exactl5’  tally  with 
their  notions,  of  their  passions  and  pr*  judices.  A 
general  acquaintance  w  ith  the  nature  of  govern¬ 
ment,  in  every  community,  is,  therefore,  a  desira¬ 
ble  thing.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that,  though  every  thing  which  is  agreeable  lO  the 
nature,  of  things,  must  also  be  agreeable  to  scrip¬ 
ture;  yet  notions  of  expediency  and  fitness  are  not 

to  be  our  rule  of  duty.  To  the  law  and  to  the  tea- 

•  ^ 

'  timony,  therefore,  in  church  government,  as  well 
,  as  in  other  religious  subjects.  Has  the  Redeemer 
in  the  scriptures  appointed  any  fiirm  of  govern¬ 
ment?  And,  if  so,  what  is  that  form  of  government? 
must  be  questions  of  importance  to  all  the 

professed  followers  of  Jesus.  To  these  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  in  some 
subsequent  papers. 
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PRESENT  STATE  OF  RELIGION  IN 

KENTUCKY. 

NO  I. 

« 

Eyery  man,  who  knows  any  thing,  mustknoMf 
that  it  is  easier  to  make  a  promise  ,  than  to  perform 
it.  We  have  repeatedly  promised  to  give  our 
readers  some  account  of  what  the  most  of  them 
ought  to  know  better  than  w,e  do  ourselves;  viz. 
the  state  of  religion  in  the  W'^estern  Churches. 
We  set  down  now  to  endeavour  to  fulfil  this  prom* 
ise — but  difficulties  almost  insurmountable  stare  us 
in  the  face.  Our  attention  is  directed  to  a  people 
thinly  scattered  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country 
—•to  a  people,  also,  wl  o,  within  the  present  gene* 
ration,  have  been  collected  together  from  almost 
every  corner  ’of  G.  Britain,  Ireland,  and -the  U. 
States— -to  a, people,  cor  leq uently,  who  arei  in  a 
great  measure,  unknown  to  one  another,  and -who 
have  not  as  yet  formed  to  themselves  any  distinct 
and  appropriate  character.  Add  to  all  these,  we  are 
to  attempt  to  give  a  view  of  a  divided  people— a  . 
people  who,  though  they  agree  in  the  general  name 
Christian,  are  split  into  a  number  of  parties  and 
factions.  We  will  also- be  under  the  necessity  of 
speaking  of  living  characters,  and  of  controversies 
which  are  still  warm  and  siill  unsettled,'  and  in 
which,  though  wt  heartily  wish  to  be  impartial,  ■ 
we  would  be  something  else  than  men,,  if  we  could 
be  eaiin  and  disinterested. 
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Kentucky.  Kentucky  is  our  own  stat« — it  is  the 
oldest  settled  of  the  countries'  which  we  have  par- 

ticulatlv  in  view.  It  is  also  in  the  centre,  and  has 

» 

furnished  inhabitants  to  the  most  of  the  settlements 
around  it.  Kentucky*  therefore,  claims^  our  first 
attention. 

The  good  people  of  Kentucky  are,  like  the 
most  of  the  people  of  the  U.  States,  divided,  with 
[  respect  to  religion,  into  two  grand  divisions;  viz. 
the  iv'fidel,  and  the  Christian  part  of  the  epnnniuni- 
ty;  ^Vhat  ihay  be  the  exact  proportion  vihith 
these  bear  to  each  other*  we  cannot  state  with  ary 
precision.  But  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  th» 
infidel  part  has  a  considerable  majority.  Indeed, 
if  the  character  of  those  wlio  fiil  offices  of  powe  r 
and  trust,  and  the  attention  which  the  community 
pays  to  religious  institutions,  be  the  chief  Ciittria 
which  marks  the  religious  tharacter  of  a  nation* 
Kentucky  is  hot  a  Christian  but  a  heathen  landi 
■  When  we  look  at  our  counirv  in  this  attitude,  chris* 

^  W 

tianity  is  scarcely  seen  or  heard  of. 

All  the  Christian  perple  of  Kentucky  may,  we 
Apprehend,  be  classed  under  four  general  divi¬ 
sions,  viz.  Roman  Catholics,  Methodists,  Baptists, 
and  Presbyterians.  Under  each  of  these  general 
dixisions^  wiiVi  the  exception  of*the  firsts  at'e  coin« 
prehended  a  number  ol  subordinate,  though  sepa¬ 
rate  aud  distinct  parties*  Ihe  Presbyterians,  be- 
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.ing  those  with  whom  we  are  as  yet  best  acquaint* 
cd,  we  shall  attend  to  them  first. 

The  Presbyterians  take  their  name  from  adhe* 
.ring  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  some 
account  of  which  is  given  in  the  preceding  pages. 
They  are  also  distinguished  in  .Kentucky,  and,  we 
believe,  in  the  U.  States,  generally,  liy  their  pro¬ 
fessed  adherance  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  larger  and  shorter  catechisms.  Or,  in 
other  words,  they  profess  to  adh  re  to  those  doc¬ 
trines  which  are  usually  called  Calvinistir, 

of  the  Presbyterians,  there  are  at  least  three 
distinct  pairties  in  Ken'ucky — their  names  arc  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly  Presliyierians,  Seceders,  and  the 

Associate  Reformed  Church.  There  ar«.  a  few 

% 

individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  state  who  be* 
long  to  the  Reformed  or  Covenaniitig  Presbyteri¬ 
ans;  but  they  are  so  few,  and  so  scattered  from 
one  another,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  form 
a  church.  Of  all  these,  the  General  Assembly 
Presbyterians  are  by  far  the  most  numerous. 

The  Synod  of  Kentucky  was  organized  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
North  America,  in  May,  1802,  and  had  its  first 
.meeting  at  Lexington  in  October,  of  the  same  year«^ 
It  appears  at  that  time  to  have  claimed  as  under 
its  jurisdiction  thirty- seven  ordained  ministers, 
who  were  divided  into  three  Presbyteries,  known 
by  the  names  of  Transylvania,  West  Lexington, 
and  Washington.  What  was  the  number  of  their 
organized  congregations  at  that  time,  we  have  not 
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the  means  of  ascertuining.  AJl  these  ministefi 
and  congregations,  with  the  exception  of  .one  or 
two  in  the  now  state  of  Ohio,  and  about  an  equal 
number  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  belonged  to 
K.entuck)’^.  The  Synod  of  Kentucky,  at  present, 
consists  of  seven  Presbyteries,  and  has  under  its 
inspection  one  lumdred  organized  congregations, 
and  about  seventy  ordained  ministers.  Of  these 
there  are  two  Presbyteries,  and  abovrt  eighteen 
ministers,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  two  Presbyte¬ 
ries,  and  about  thirteen  ministers,  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee. 

The  Seceding  Presbyterians  in  Kentucky  were 
organized  into  regular  congregations  during  the 
years  1798  and  '99,  by  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Arm¬ 
strong,  missionaries  from  the  General  Associate  Sy¬ 
nod  of  Scotland.  These  brethrtn,by  virtue  of  the  au- 
authority  of  the  Synod  by  which  they  were  sent  out, 
constituted  themselves  into  a  Presbytery,  called  the 
Associate  Presbytery  of  Kentucky.  Tho'  their  con¬ 
gregations  in  Kentucky  never  amounted  to  more 
than  five  or  six,  yet,  at  their  first  meeting  ol  Presby¬ 
tery,  which  w'as  in  November,  1799,  and  for  some¬ 
time  afterward,  their  prospects  of  increase  and, 
permament  usefulness  were  considerable.  So  far 
as  Kentucky  is  concerned,  these  prospects  are, 
however,  in  holy  providence,  now  no  more. 
Though  the  Presbytery  still  exists,  and  still, 
we  believe,  is  called  the  Presbytery  of  Kentucky, 
and  has  under  its  jurisdiction  four  ministers;  yet 
only  one  minister,  and  one  very  small  congrega¬ 
tion,  is  to  be  found  in  Kentucky.  Nearly 
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ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Armstrong,  with  the  body  of 
Kis  congregation,' which -lay  chiefly  in  the  counties 
of  Scott,  Bourbon,  and  Fayette,  moved,  and  form¬ 
ed  for  themselves  a  new  and-  more  compact  settle¬ 
ment,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Little  -Miami, 
Ohio.  However  much  we  may  differ  in-  opinion 
from  the  Christians  of  the.  Seceding  church,  we 
must  consider  the  movement  of  Mr.  Armstrong 
as  a  serious  loss  to  the^  religious  interests  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Who  now  occupies  the  farms  which  these 
people  left?  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  they  are 
occupied  by  people  who,  both  in  principle  and  prac-' 
tice,  are  the  'decided  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ. 

«  • 

Congregations  bearing  the  name  of  the  Associ-  " 

ate  Reformed,  have  existed  in  Kentucky  for  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  years.  .The  Presbytery  of  that 
church,  called  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery 
of  Kentucky,  was  formed,  we  think,  in  1799.  It 
then  consisted  of  three  ministers,  having  under  its 
inspection  eight  or  ten  congregations,  all  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  It  now  has  upon  its  roll  eleven  ministers,' 
and  about  twenty  congregations.  Of  these  there 
are  six  ministers,  and  eight  or  ten  congregations  in 
Kentucky;  the  rest  are  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  what  is  the  difference  be-' 
tween  these  three  bodies  of  Presbyterians?  Per¬ 
haps.  it  is  easier  to  tell  in  what  they  agree,  than  in 
what  they  differ.  They,  agree  in  a  professed  ad-' 
herence  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  support  the  doctrines  of  the' 
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Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  with  those  of 
tlie  larger  and  shorter  catechisms.  And  this  being, 
their  general  profession,  whatever  may  be  the  dif«- 
ference  between  them,  it  must  be  about  the  man«- 
ner  of  supporting  these  doctrines,  not  about  the 
doctrines  theniselves.  Their  practice,  in  general 
appearance,  is  as  uniform  as  their  profession.  We 
are  confident,  that  a  stranger,  on  being  introduced 
into  their  families,  and  worshipping  assemblies^ 
and  chuich  courts,  would  not,  unless  he  was,  in  so 
many  words,  told  it,  discover  that  they  were  three 
separate  and  distinct  communions.  Does  any  one 
of  the  parties  bpast  of  a  man  or  woman  of  distin-*- 
guished  piety,  or  good  sense,  or  extensive  useful*- 
ness?  the  other  party,  against  whom  the  boast  is- 
made,  can  furnish  an  equal.  Does  the  devotee  o£ 
qiie  party,  reproach  the  other  party  with  having  » 
preacher  who  frequently  delivers  rude  and  undi^ 
gested,  or  even  erroneous  sentiments  from  the  pu^ 
pit?  or  does  he  upbraid  the  members  of  that  com¬ 
munion  with  laxness  of  discipline,  and  the  immo*^ 
^ality  of  those  who  even  set  down  with  them  at  the 
(•prd’s  tahlt:^  .A  by-stander  of  the  third  party  has 
sufficient  ground  to  check  hint  with.  Friend,  take 
the  beam  first  out  of  your  own  eye,  and  then  you 
will  see  clearly  to  take  the  mote  out  of  your  bro> 
ther/s, 

, .  In  uttering  even  these  few  sentences,  we  are 
sensible  that  we  are  immediately  to  be  dencunced 
as  maintainersof  Latitudinarianheresies,and  ashav- 
mg  given  up  all  pretensions  of  epntending  earnestly 
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'.for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints*  -  Bdt  we 
hope  the  thunder  of  declamation  will  never  pre« 
vent  us  from  stating  even  in  print  what  we  sin* 
icerely  believe  to  be  matter  of  fact.  Gentle  read- 
-  er,  have  patience;  open  your  eyes,  and  look  for 
•yourself.  We  suppose  you  to  belong  to  one  of 
those  three  bodies  of  Presbyterians.  We  request 
you  not  to  look  at  your  own  church  for  a  moment. 
If  you  are  an  honest  mail)  it  must,  in  your  opinion, 
be  the  purest  and  best  of  the  three.  -Only  look  as 
.a  calm  and  impartial  judge  on  the  other  two;  and 
say,  if  you  can  discover  aay  great  dilference  as  to 
profession,  or  practice,  or  attainment?  If  there  is 
any  distinguished  good  in  the  one,  you  will  readily 
.'rfind  something  as  ah  equivalent  in  the  other— <uid 
if  there  is  any  flagrant  evil  in  the  one  church,  you 
*can  be  at  no  loss  to  find  its  opposite  and  rival 
equally  corrupt.  Thus,  gentle  reader,  you  must 
■Judge  of  the  two  bodies  in  which  you  are  not  per¬ 
sonally  and  by  character  concerned.  And  can  you 
charge  the  man  with  apostacy  and  heresy,  'who, 
being  not  of  your  community,  will  judge  of  your 
community,  and  that  third  community,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  you  have  judged  ofVis  commuhipn, 
and  that  third  communiotb 

All  who  look  at  the  present  situation  of  Pres- 
■  byterians  in  Kentucky,  must  be  convinced  that  their 
being  divided  is  attended  with  a  number  of  real 
inconveniences;  while  few,  we  apprehend,  can  dis¬ 
cover  any  great  good  which  is  gained.  We  are,, 
literally,  .in  an'  enemy^s  country;  in  a  heathen  land; 
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^d,  whether  the  grounds  of  our  separation  are 
Well  or  ill  founded;  whether  this  or  the  other  party 
is  most  to  blame*  our  being  separated*  and  fre¬ 
quently  acting  in  direct  opposition  tp  one  another* 
is  a  sore  judgment;  a  sad  evidence*  that  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  we  all  profess  to  adhere  to*  have  not 
the  influence  which  they  ought  to  have  on  our 
hearts.  There  must  be  guilt*  and  great  guilt, 
somewhere:  and,  unless  any  one  of  the  three  can 
shew  itself*  in  every  thing*  unquestionably  much, 
belter  than  the'  other  two,  all  the  three  must  hum-^ 
hie  themselves,  and  say,  “we  have  sinned.” 
j  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that*  when  the  prophet 
gives  us  the  prospect  of  Judah  and  Israel*  uniting  in 
asking  the  way  to  Zion,  there  is  not  the  least  inti¬ 
mation  given  that  Judah  shall  consider  herself  as 
better  than  Israel,  or  that  Israel  shall  say  she  is 
better  than  Judah—mutual  conYessions  of  equal 
corruptions  and  apostacies,is  the  broad  basis,  the  spi¬ 
rit*  of  their  union — ‘Tn  those  days,  and  in  that  time, 
saith  the  Lord,  the  children  of  Israel  shall  come* 
they  and  the  children  ol  J  udah  together,  going  and 
weeping;  they  shall  go,  and  seek  the  Lord  their 
od.  They  shall  ask  the  way  to  Zion,  wi  h  their 
faces  thitherward,  saying.  Come,  and  let  us  join 
ourselves  to  the  Lonl  in  a  perpetual  covenant  that 
not  be  forgotten.  My  people  have  been  lost 
ep;  their  shepherds  have  caused  them  to  go 
astray,  they  have  turned  them  away  on  the  moun¬ 
tains:  they  have  gone  from  mountain  to  hill,  they 
liave  forgotten  their  resting  place.”  Jer.  50.4 — & 
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In  fine,  from  all  these  observations,  no  man  is 
to  conclude  that  we  hereby  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  or  every  one  of  the  different  bodies  of  Presby¬ 
terians,  immediately  to  unite  in  one.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  :of  things,  a  measure  of  this  kind  bvould 
'only  increase'our  e\’iis.  No  union  can  he  a  bles¬ 
sing',  but  upon  piinciples  well  understood  and 
•heartily  receh'ed.  Every'  candid  man  amongst  us 
must  acknowledge  that  we- are  all  in  many  things 
far  wrong,  though  few,  perhaps,  ran  agree  on  the 
particular  mistakes  and  errors  with  which  we  are 
chargeable.  It  is, however,  self  evident,  that'  there 
must  be  some  general  agreement  >on  these  points, 
and  a  general  attempt  to\vards  a  scriptural  reform¬ 
ation  before  we  can  act  very  extensively  as  chil¬ 
dren  of  the- same  family,  and  as  engaged  in  the 
same  good  cause.  To  point  out,  therefore,'  what, 
in  oar  opinion,  is  most' faulty  ainong  us,  and  stand¬ 
ing  iii  most  need  of  a  radical  reformation,  will  be 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  attention  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  nunibers  of  this  review. — -And  may  the  as¬ 
cended  'Saviour  pour  but  upon  us  the  spirit  of 
grace  and  supplication,  that  we  may  look  upon  him 
whom  we  have  frequently  piefc^  to  the  heart, 
while  we  imagined  we  were  very  warm  in  his  ser-  . 
vice,  and  thus  mourn  for  him  as  one  moumeth  for 
an  only  son,  and  be  in  bitterness  for  him  as  one  ia 
in  bitterness  for  his  first  born. 

# 
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•  • 

ELIJAH.— NO.  I. 

/» 

*‘Akd  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  who  was  of  the  inhat}» 
*itantsof  Gilead^  said  unto  Ahab,  As  the  Lord 
*God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  there 
‘shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  accord- 
*ingto  my  word.  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
‘unto  him,  saying.  Get  .thee  hence,  and  turn  thee 
‘eastward,  and  hide  thyself  by  the  brook.  Cherith, 
‘that  is  before  Jordan.  ,  And  it  shall  be,  that  thou 
‘shalt  drink  of  the  brook;-  and  f  have  commanded 
‘the  ravens  to  feed  thee  there.  So  he  went,'  and  . 
‘did  according  unto  the  word  of  the  Lord:  for  he 

✓  ^ 

‘went  and  dwelt  by  the  brook  Cherith,  that-  is  be- 
‘fore  Jordan.  And  the  ravens  brought  him  bread 
fund' flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and  flesh  in 
‘the  evening;  and  he  drank  of  the  brook.  And  it 
‘came  to  pass,  after  a  while,  that  the  brook  dried 
‘up,  because  there  bad  been  no"  rain  in  theiand.’*— 
(See  1  Kings,  xvii.  1 — r.) 

The  characters  which  are  introduced  into  Sa¬ 
cred  History  are  of  two  kinds,  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary.  The  general  uM  of  these  two  kinds  of 
character,  is,  however,  the' same — it  is  to  give  us 
‘  just  views. of  the  perfections  and  works  of  God,  ‘ 
and  to  impress  men  with  a  sense  of  their  absolute 
4iependance  on  him.  The  character  of  Elijah  is  of 
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the  extraordinary  kind.  Almost  every  thing  which’ 

is  recorded  of  him  is  out  of  the  ordinary  track;  yet 

the  general  design  of  bis  personal  ministry,  and  the 

great,  design  of  the  record,  which  we  have  of  his 

sayings  and  actions,  is  the  same  which  every  other 

portion  of  sacred  story 'has  for  its  object,  and  the 

same  which,  the  meanest  of  all  God’s  servants  haye 

for. their  object;  viz.  to  convince  the  rebellious  and 

stubborn,  race  of  men  that  they  are  sinners,  .and 

that. returning  to  God  is  their  only,  safety.  .  <. 

The  dme  in  which  Elijah  made  his  appearance  is 

remarkable:  it  was  the  very  worst  of  times.  Ahab 

and  Jezebel,  the  wOTst  of  all  the  rulers  of  the  re* 

volted  kingdom  of  .  the  ten  tribes,  .had  .now  sold'. 

themselves,  and.  sold  .their  nobles  and  people,  to. 

commit  iniquity.  The  power  of  divine  grace,  and 

the  care  which  God  hath  taken  of  his  church,  were  . 

thus  displayed.  ;  This  is  not  the  only  .instance  in' 

which  the  best  of  men  have  been  raised  up  in  the 

worst  of  .times.  Messiah’s  cause  has  been  thus- 

preserv'cd— has  thus  triumphed,  when  earth  and- 

hellhaye  considered  its  annihilation  as  inevitably- 
0 

certain.  . 

Elijah  is  very  abruptly  introduced— -no  account 
is  given,  as.  is  usual  when  a  chief  personagib  is  in¬ 
troduced,  of  his  tribe  or  family,  or  former  servi¬ 
ces.  Like  the  thunder  storm,  or  the  earthquake,- 
we  find  him',  all  on  a  sudden,  falling  upon  the  har-- 

dened  wretch,  to  whom  he  is  sent,  with,  **As  thej 

•  ^ 

Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whomT  stand,' 
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there  shall  not  he  d^w  nor  rain  these  years,  bu^  ae< 
cording  to  my  word.** 

The  judgment  threatened  was  severe— neither 
dew  nor  rain  for  years,  but  according  to  the  word 
of  a  hated  prophet  of  Jehovah.  We,  in  this  coun* 
try,  frequently  feel  what  a  severe  chastisement  it  h 
to  want  rain  for  only  a  few  weeks.  £Ytend  the 
period  to  months;  take  away  the  evening  and  the 
morning  dews,  as  well  as  the  rain;  stock  the  whole 
land  as  full  of  men  and  cattle  as  the  land  of  Isradl 
was;  and  say,  if  3rou  are  able  to  form  any  thing 
like  an  adequate  conception  of  the  distress.  Has 
the  God  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  never  yet  vis* 
ited  us  in  this  manner!  It.is  because,  he  is  rich  in 
mercy,  not  because  we  are  better  than  the  kingdom 
q1  the  ten  tribes. 

The  character. which  Jehovah  here  assumes  fen* 
himself,  is  worthy  of  notice— He  styles  himself  thn 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  the  Lord  God  of  Israel^ 
who  liveth.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  had,  for  gene¬ 
rations,  been  doing  what  they  could  to  get  rid  of 
their  connection  with  Jehovah  as  their  God,  and  as 
the  God  of  their  fathers.  Jehovah,  by  virtue  of 
bis  purpose  and  bis  promise,  and  his  covenant, 
win  not  quit  his  claims.  He  is  still  the  God  of  Is** 
rael— “How  shall  I  give  thee  upj  Ephraim!  How 
shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel!  How  shall  I  make  thee 
as  Admah!  How  shaU  I  set  thee  as  Reboim!  Mine 
heart  is  turned  within  me,  and  my  repentings  are 
kindled  together.’* 
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He  is  not  only  the  God  of  Israel,  but  he  is  also 
living  God  of  Israel.  Jeroboam  had  introduced 
idolatry,  but  still  he  pretended  to  worship  only  the 
living  God.  The  idols  at  Dan  and  Bcersheba 
were  only  the  representations  of  what  was  supposed 
to  be  more  illustriously  displayed  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Ahal),>  under  the  direction  of  Jezebely 
the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Zidonians,- 
had  introduced  Baal,  not  only  a  new  image,  attend* 
ed  upon  with  new  rites,  but  also  avowedly  a  new 
God;  not  the  God  of  Israel,  but  the  God  of  the  Zi* 
donians.  His  divinity  is  now  put  to  the  test:  the 
living  God  of  Israel  threatens  to  withhold  from  the- 
land  the  rain 'and  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  let-  this  ' 
vanity  of  the  Gentiles  give  rain  and  dew  if  he  caa.^. 

Elijah’s  retreat  next  comes  under  consider¬ 
ation.  Having  announced  the  divine  decree, 
he  was  commanded  to  retire  out  of  the  reach' 
of  both  friends  and  foes.  This  was  an  additional 
judgment  upon  the  guilty  land.  For  generations; 
this  people  had  considered  God’s  prophets,  and  , 
God’s  priests  as  the  burden  of  the  community. 
Their  messages  being  disagreeable,  their  persons 
and  ministrations  were  hated  and  despised,  and" 

.  the  small  pittance  which  had  been  given  for  their, 
support  had  been  given  with  a  grudge.  God  for, 
once  gave  them  their  hearts  desire.  'The. 
prophet,  whom  they  chiefly  hated  on  account  of  - 
his  faithful  and  plain  dealing,  is  ordered  -to  hide 
himself.— But  in  obtaining  the  wish  of  their  heart, 
they  aggravate  their  distress.  •  .  .  , 
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•  There  was  to  be  neither  dew  nor  Kun  for  years, 
but  according  to  the  word  (or  prayer,  see  James,  v. 
17.  18.)  of  this  prophet— a  few  months  ■  exhibi* 
tion  of  the  languishing  and  death>like  state  of  the 
animals  and  vegetables  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other,  would  naturally  excite  much  convic¬ 
tion  and  anxiet)'.  Under  this  conviction,  with  their 
stubborn  predecessor  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  the 
evening  and  the  morning,  and  the  hourly  cry 
would  be,  remove  from  us  this  death  only— bring 
the  prophet  into  our  presence*  that  he  may  pray  to 
God  on  our  behalf.— But  neither  friends  nor  foes— 
neith^  the  pious  nor  the  profane  could  tell  where 
this  prophet  was  to  be  found.  •  Reader,  have  you 
ever  seen  a  fellow  processor  breathing  his  last,  anx* 
ioiis  for  the  prayers  and  consolations  of  a  godly 
•  minister?- And  yet  his  anxiety  could  not  be  grat¬ 
ified!  It  may  be,  if  that'.professor  in.his  lifetime  had 
done  what  washisduty  in  supporting  the  Gospel,  he 
and  his  family  would  not  have  parted — parted  nev-. 
er  again  to.meet.in  this  world,  under  such  affecting 
circumstances. 

In  commanding  Elijah  to  the  brook  Cherith,  as 
well  as  in  commanding  the  ravens  to  feed  him,  there 
is  mucii  sovereignty  displayed.  However  much 
the  defenders  of  a  particular  system  of  divinity  may 
spurn  at  the  idea  of  sovereignty,  few  of  our  inqui¬ 
ries,  in  either  the  natural  or  moral  world,  can  be 
pushed  far,  till  we  must  stop,  with,  “So  is  the  will 
of  the  maker  and  preserver  of  all  things.**  There 
were  many,  even  iu  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes, 
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who  would  ha^’t;  been  glad  to  haVb  divided  their 
last  morsel  of  food  with  the  prophet  on' the  occsh 
ston.  See  chapt.  xviii*  3  and  4,  and  xix.  18.  la 
the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Judah/' much  work, 
and  comfortable -support  for  the  prophet,  no 
doubt,  could  have  been  found;  but  to  none  of  these 
was' he  sent.  He  is^  in  express  terms,  command* 
ed  to  exclude  himself  altogether  from  the  society 
of  men,. and'  refrain  from  all  the  ordinary  means  of 
procuring  foodir 

The  instruments  which  were  to  feed  him  in 
this  retreat,  were  very  unlikely.  Ravens,  who, 
themselves,  feed  upon  flesh,  were  commanded  to 
bring  him  flesh  and  bread.  Jehovah  can  work  ei* 
ther  with  or  without  means;  or  with  likely  or  un* 
likely  means,  just  as  he  pleaseth.  Strong  natural 
instincts  in  brutes,  as  well  as  violent  and  wicked 
dispositions  in  the  human  heart,  are,  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  under  the  controul  of 
the  maker  and  preserver*  of  the  universe. 

These  very  unlikely  servants  brought  the  pro* 
phet  bread  and  flesh  twice  every  day,  just  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  the  morning  and  the  evening  returned.  A 
continued  exertion  of  divine  power  and  care  was' 
thus  manifested.  At  the  same  time,  the  prophet 
received  his  food  only  in  small  quantities;  and, 
consequently,  had  every  day  to  say.  Give  me  day 
by  day  my  daily  bread — had  just  enough  for  his 
support,  but  nothing  morci  The  priests  of  Baal, 
who  were  fed  at  Jezebel’s  table,  lived  more  luxiiri- 
ousty^ but  they  did  not  live  better.  Their  support 
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was  the  wages  of  iniquity'^Elijah’s  support  was' 
the  fruit  of  the  covenant  and  promise.  A  little  that 
a  righteous  man  hath,  is  better  than  the  riches  of  ‘ 
many  wicked.  '  ' 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  very  profitable,  to  ask  where 
the  ravens  obtained  this  flesh  and  breadf  yet  it 
may  be  observed,  that,  as  we  are  not  authorised  to 
believe  God  ever  has  recourse  to  extraordina¬ 
ry  means  when  ordinary  means  are  competent,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  miracle 
wrought  in  producing  the  food — all  the  miracle 
was  in  the  ravens  regularly  bringing  the  food.~ 
And  the  same  divine  power  which  thus  controuled 
the  natural  instincts  of  brutes,  could  easily  lead 
them  to  the  place  or  places  where  a  sufficiency 
could  be  obtained.  In  Border's  Oriental  Customs,  ' 
an  observation  is  made,  to  illustrate  Luke  xvii.  21. 
which  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  case  in  hand.  ‘‘The 
ancients,"  says  he,  “made  no  use  of  napkins  to 
wipe  their  hands  while  sitting  at  table — but  did  so 
with  the  soft  and  fine  part  of  the  bread,  which  they 
afterw'ards  threw  to  the  dogs."  Hence,  Homer, 
Odess.  b.  ii. 

“As  from  a  feast  a  man,  returning  late, 

"His  faithful  dogs  all  meet  him  at  the  gate, 
Rejoicing  round,  some  morsel  to  receive. 

Such  as  the  good  man  ever  wont  to  give." 

Hence  we  clearly  understand  what  were  thie 
crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich  man’s  tallcy  and 
perceive  the  force  of  the  words  of  the  woman  of 
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Canaan,  dogi  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from 
their  master's  table.** 

From  this  circumstance,  it  is  evident,  that,  in 
these'times,  offals  of  bread,  particularly  on  feast 
days,  were  much  more  abundant  than  -they  are 
with  us. .  And,  if  bread  was  thus  profusely  thrown 
to  dogs  and  other  animals,  it  is  by  no  means  im¬ 
probable  that  considerable  quantities  of  flesh  were  : 
also  daily,  or  at  least  on  feast  days,  cast  out. 

While  the  brook  Cherith  afforded'  water,  the 
ravens  supplied  the  prophet  with  bread  and  flesh: 
but  **it  came  to  pass,  after  a  while,  that  the  brook 
dried  up,  because  there  had  been  no  rain  in  the 
land.**  The  prophet  had  thus  an  intimation  given 
of  the  severity  of  the  judgment  which  he  had  been 
commanded  to  announce.  The  goodness  of  God, ' 
in  providing  for .  him  during  this  severe  calamity, 
was  also  illustrated-^lhe  ordinary  powers  of  nature  ' 
failed,  but  the  God  of  nature  continued  his  care— 
the  promise  and  the  covenant  continued  as  stable 
as  ever.. 

Let  ministers  of  the  gospel  consider  this  part  of 
sacred  fasstory,  and  take  encouragement  ia  declaring 
the  whole  council  of  God^  In  an  ordinary  state  of 
society,  temptations  to  keep  back  part  of  divine 
truth,  or  to  accommodate  it  more  or  less  to  the 
prevmling  humdr  or  habits  of  the  day,  clucfiy 
spring  from  two  'canses;  viz..**support,  and  usefid- . 
iiess.**  An  antidote  for  temptations  of  bQth  kspdl^^ 
is  to  be  found  in  the  case  before  us. 

TOL.  11  C 
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Sacre^^  Shtorp^ 

.  Iv  SupPoRTi*^t  ia  a  .plain  and  express  dictate 
of  scripture  and  common  sense,  that  those  who  la* 
boor. in. the  work  of  the  ministiy  should  be  support* 
ed: by. those  for  whose  ^ood  they  lab'bur.r«»*St^e  E\'.  * 
Bscord,  voL  1,  pages.  241— <24t8..  Hence  , it  fol*> 
loiws^  that  those  who  preach  the  gospel  are,  .in  the 
language  of  the  world,  iu. a- needy,  dependant  situ* 
adorn  Hence  it  also  frequently  happens,  that 
those  hearers  of  the  gospel  who  may-  stand'in  mdst- 
need  of  admonition  or*  reproof,  in  public  or  in  pri¬ 
vate,  must  not  be  dealt  with,  or  they  will  withdraw 
their  support,  and,  so  far- as  they  ^  are  concerned^' 
Wilhthus  leave- the  poor  man  and  bis  family,  whom, 
they  have  solemnly  called  to  preach  the  word  of. 
Giod  to  them, -to  startle,  or  to  seek  for  hU  support  - . 
in-some  way  not  compatible  with  his  devoting-  the 
whole  of  his-  time  -to  the- work  of  the  ministry* 
This  is  the  temptation;  and,  -as-  ministers-  of  -  tbs 
gospel  are  flesh  and'  blood,  many  who  have  been 
imiformly  faithful  in  all  other  cases,  havo  been  in^ 
duced  to  deal,  in  such  cases,  deceitfully  with  their 
Ood,  and  deceitfully  with  the  souls  of  inen. :  - 
Brethren,  read  Elijah's  story^  and  be  eneonrago 
«d,  in  the  face  of  such  temptations,  to  do  your.du** 
t^0  ^eak-'  the  Word  of  God  fmthfully,  though  it: 
sliould  be  in  the  presence  of  one  who  .has  as  rnuch; 
in^uchie  In  the  society  which 'is  in  dilty  bound*  to; 
Buppoft  you,  as  Abab  had  over  thefeingdocm  pf-thc?. 
ten  -tribes*  If,  while*  acting  thns,  professed  rfiris* 
tiaiM  will  hot  sup^rt  you  tmd  the  families  whicht 
God  hath  given  you,  tlft-  God  whom  yiou;  serve 
will  provide  for  you  and  yours  some  other  way* 


9*he  promlae  of  6U{*port)  which  1»  com* 

imotitoall  the '  children the  covenant,  will  bt 
^oabl^ 'fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  that  mtnisitt' 
ioffhe  ’^spel  who  ^sacrifices  his -prospect  of  dte 
comforts  of' this  life  to  God  and  a  good  conscience. 
'**He  shall  dwell  on -high;  his  place  of  defence  shall 
•1>e’(he  ihaiiition  of  rocks;  bread  shall  be  giveh'hini, 
tRid'his  water  shall  be  sure.**  l^rofos^rs -of  rtll- 
-gion  imy,  by  withdrawing  -their  names,  and  thek* 
property,  their  influence,  from  the  snppoirt  df 
each  a  man,  withdraw  themselves  and  their  famU 
^ies  farther  from  the  means  of  conviction— -but  thU 
-is 'all  that-can  be -gained.  And  what  is  it?  A  smooth 
'And  easy  road  to  perdition.  God  will,  in  all  such 
cases,  sdpner  or  later  see  to*the  honour  of  hts 
truth,  and  thehonor  of  his  ordinances;  and,  in  the 
'■mean  time, his  servants  shall  not-suffer.  ' 

'2'.  UsEFULKBSs.— Many,  who  have  triumphed 
over  temptations,  arising  from  considerations  Pf 
of  temporal  support,  have  -fallen  before  mistaken 
notions  of  usefulness.  To  be  useful,  we  must  Be 
in  a'sphere  of  usefulness;  have  a  church, -and  sonic 
•people  to  attend  to  our  ministrations.  Plain  deed¬ 
ing,  in  many  cases,  would  leave  us  svithout  either. 
'It  would  at  least  drive  from  the  house 'of  God 
manv  ^vho  now  attend.  “It  is-bmer,  then,^'  says 
-the  temptation,  “to  keep  back  truth,  or  accomiriO- 
date  it  a  little  to  the  humour  or  prejudice  of  those 
among  whom  we  labour.  A  more  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  to  speak  fully  and  plainly  may  afterwards 
occur;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  truth  that  is 
delivered  may  not  be  without  its  efficacy.’* 
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It  it  true)  that  there  it  a  time  and  season  for 
;eyery  thing,  and  much  .Christian  prudence,  as  well 
-at  piety,  are  necessary  to  discern  times  and  sea- 
>sona.  .But  still,  periods  do  arrive,  when  the  whole 
.truth,  as  well  as  nothing  but  the  truth,  whether 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  will  hear,  or  whether 
they  will  forbear,'  must  be  declared— and, when  such 
a  period  arrives,  our  common  notions  of  usefulness 
are  good  for  nothing.  Elijah  is,  by  God  himself,  in 
'  the  passage  under  view,  commanded  to  withdraw* 

.  from  boththe  public  and  private  exercise  of  his  office. 

;  Did  he  reason  about  his  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  and 

I 

;his  ardent  desire  to  promote  their  salvation?  Not 
.at  all.  It  was  an  extremely  hard  case;  an  extreme- . 
.ly  dark  case— but  he  submitted,  and  submitted 
cheerfully— God's  will  be  done— from  thee  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  office,  and,  at  thy  command,  I  lay  aside 
the  exercise  of  it— I  leave  aU  the  results  to  a  wise 
and  good  providence. 

'  Let  ministers  and  people  of  Kentucky  be 
.  thankful  for  the  communion  of  the  saints.  We  have 
.  generally  small  assemblies,  and  still  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  who  participate  with  us  in  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  gospel — and  our  opportunities  of  having  so- 
'  cial  intercourse  with  one  another  are  neither  fre¬ 
quent  nor  regular.  But  still  we  have  a  church, 
and  we  have  ordinances.'  Let  us  not  despise  the 
day  of  small  things — a  church  of  only  six  members 
in  full  communion  is  better  than  none.  The  little 
one  may  yet  become  a  thousand,  and  the  small  one 
a  strong  nation.  May  the  Lord  hasten  it  in  hU 
time. 
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Report.of  the  Committee  of^  the  General  As^ffnthly  ^ 
the  Presiytcrian  Churchy. -appointed  to  draught  ft 
plmfor  dhcipUning  baptised  children— ^Publiehed 
.  for  the  serious  consideration  of  all  the  'Prestyte- 
riea  and  ministers^  thaty  in  due  timey  a  decision 
may  ie  had  on  the  important  svhfect.  p.  p.  5S..  - 

•  The  pi^lication  before  us  is  important  and  in* 

t  .  I  -fr  .  --  ^  • 

structive  on  a  variety  of  accounts.— 

1.  As  a  part  of  the  church  history  of  the  day,' 
For  at  least  one  generation,  nearly  all  the  churches 
south  of  New-York  have  been  remarkably  Qriminal 
with  respect  to  the  rising  generation.  Hence  we 
find  ^he  majority  of  the  children  of  professed  chris> 
tians,  practical,  if  not  professed  Infidels. ,  Step  into 
a  worshipping  assembly,  ^d  you  will  find  a  man 
who  styles  himself  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  de- 
. claiming,  with  great  warmth,  against  creeds,  and 
eonfeissions,  and  catechisms— and  against  almoat 
eve^y  mode  of  givjng  children  a  religious  educa* 
lion..  Step  into  what  it  called  a  Christian  family, 

.  and  you  will  find  parents  who,  though  they  still,  in 
words,',  maintain  the  principle,  **that  they  are  to 
'  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admo— 
.atition  of  the  Lord,’*  and  have,  upon  the  avowal  of 
'the  principle,  had  their  children  baptized}  yet,  in 
^  conduct,' they  declare  that  no.  such  thing  ought  to 
.  be  attended  to..  The  pamphlet  Ixforo  W  W* 
yoi,  II,'  €2 
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hope,  constitute  an  ae.a  in  the  histoty  orthe  Ame¬ 
rican  churchet.  The  evil  has  been  allowed  to  go 
on,  tin  it  has,  in  many  parts  of  the  land,  altogether 
annihilated  the  church.  We  rejoice  to  see  the 
exertions  which  are  making  in  that  large  and  res¬ 
pectable  body  by  whose  authority  the  polilication 
is  issued,  to  apply  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  Looking 
at  these  exertions,  we  feel  something  like  ^e  spi¬ 
rit  of  prophecy.— We  say,  the  milleniiim  will 
hot  be  far  distant  when  the  plan  proposed  shall  be 
carried,  generally,  through  the  Presbyteriaji 
churches, 

2.  The  report  is  important  and  useful,  as 
epitome  of  church  history  fact.  It  establishes,  be¬ 
yond  contradicvion,  the  relation  in  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  believers  stood  to  the  church,  under  the 
Old  'restament  dispensation,  pages  52— 55— also, 
what  constituted  a  Jewish  believer;  or,  m  other 
words,  what  was  the  important  article  of  convmu- 
nion  in  the  Jewish  church,  pages  50— 52— also,  ia 
tvhat  situation  the  children  of  believers  w^:c,cOn- 
atderedby  the  apostolic,  and  pii^itive  chhrch^'^pa-: 
-ges  13— 28— and,  also,  the  commdii  doctrip^^-all 
the  Protestant  churches  (the  Baptists  only  eSmat- 
cd)  on  this  sjijbjejct,  pages  1 — 
common  Chris^im  and  J i^wishd<^riae  is 
*‘That  the  children  of  all%hpici%dibly  profess  «av* 
ing  faith  m  Christ,  and  obedience  to  him,  have,  by 
virtue  of  the  faith  of  thrir  parents j.  dr  parenf^  a 
ri^t  to  the  ordinance  of  baptiamr-^and  thatf  be¬ 
ing  baptized^  they  are  under  the'  government  of 
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'  the  churcH:  and,  under  this  government,  they  are 
to  be 

Educated— 

Admonished— 

Reproved— 

and  ifyuppn  arriving  at  the  years  of  maturtty,  they 
.  do  not  act  as  believers  in  Christ,  they  are  tdbe  - 

Excommunicated; 

i.  e.  pubiickly  and  solemnly  declared  not  to 
have  any  part  in  the  church  of  the  living  God. 

d.  The  Report  is  important  as  containing  a  tes* 
timony  against  some  prevalent  and  dangerous  er> 
rors.  We  shall  give  this  part  of  the  pamphlet  in 
full:— 


“WeTiave  been  the  more  full  in  our  quotations 
*from-aur  oarn  Standards,  and  those  of  other  Re<* 
^formed  Chutxhes,on  the  subject  of  the  Sacraments 
*ot  the  Church,  not  merely  to  show  the  pleasing 
^harmony  which  existed  between  the  Reformed 
^Churches  at  their  commencement:  but  chiefly-  to 
^exhibit  a  warning  testimony,  against  prevailing  er*^ 
*ror8  on  these  subjects.  .  The  errors  to  which  we 
^reftr^are  these,  *Hhat  the  right-and  power  of  hand* 
*ing  doym  b:q>tism  to  our  children, is  derived  from 
*the  baptism  of  the  parent;'*  ^Hhat  the  original  guilt 
*pf«4}aptized  infants;  &  covered  by  the  blood  of 
/atonement,  symbolized  in- baptism,  that  its  con* 
^eqiihing  power,  at  least  whb  regard  to  baptized 
.^infants  dying  in  inftecy,  is  destroyed  by  the  grace 
/of  the  new  covenant;**  ^hhat  a  profession  of  Mving 
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‘farth  in  adults,  is  not  requisite  to  entitle  tlrem  te 
‘baptism;”  “that  a  mere  owning  of  the  covenant, 
‘without  a  credible  profession  of  a  person’s  being  ia 
‘the  covenant,  entitles  him  to  the  baptism  of  his 
‘childrenj”  “that  a  child  ought  not  to  be  punished 
*by  refusing  baptism,  for  the  faults  of  its  parent;” 

*  “chat  apareni’o  profession  is  to  l»e  considered  cred- 
*iblc,  if  his  life  be  moral,  without  inquiring  into 
this  religious  practice,- or  exacting  from  him  a 
‘promise  of  obedience  to  ail  the  commajidtoents  of 
*Chrisi}”..“that  a  person  may  lawfully  be  admitted 
‘to  the  Lord’s  supper,  who  neglects  religious  du- 
*ties,  though  he  may  be  moral  in  his  depvirtment;” 
‘and  “that  the  sacraments  are  converting  o/dlnaii> 
‘ces,  intended  to  regenerate  sinners,  or  to  procure 

r‘thte  pardon  cd'  sin6.”  -  The  quotations  we  have 
.‘made,, prove  tliat  the  Reforthcd  Churclies  consld* 

.  ‘ef  the  sacraments  as  confirming  ordinances,  intenr 
‘detl  only  for  the  raemliers  of  the  visible  Churchy 
‘the  yisSble  Church*  as  composed  only  of  those  a- 
‘duiltd  ivho  trediUy  profess  taving  fattk  in  Christ 
^Qiid  obedience  to  him,  and  their  infants;  the  profea* 
l-sion  required  in  adul^,'tbat  of  aavmg  fahh;  the 
.  'bright  of  handing  ddwti  infant  baptism,  as  denvc’d 
-*adt  from  the  mere  fact  of  a  pareht’s  being  himself 
.‘baptizedi  but  from  his' professing  citidibiy  the 
‘great  truths  tdught  by  his' baptism;  the  cleaniing 

•  ‘dfficacy  of  the  blood  of  iitoaement  symbolized  By 
; ‘baptism*  as  sealed ,  not  so  much  to  ti^'"iQ£adt 


baptized;  as  to  the  Church;  the  relation  winch  tdiH- 

*  r  ^ 

*d«en  euatiuit  to  dm'ChnxcBr  «s  vising  altogether 
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^ ‘from  the the  promiie  as  made  only  to  those 
‘who  walked  in  the  steps  of  faithful  Abraham,  and 
‘none  as  possessing  the  promise,  who  do  not  obey 
'  ‘all  the  commandments  of  Christmas  well  as  profess 
‘faith  in  him/* 

Lastly.  The  publication  before  us  is  important, 
as  containing  a  solemn  call  to  all  professing  chris* 
tians'to  consider  their  ways,  ud  endeavour,  in 
their  different  places,  to  rescue  the  rising  genera- 
.  tion  of  these  hitherto  called  Christian  states,  from 
infidelity  and  irreligion.  We  shall  give  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  the  kind-rit  relates  to  our  common  coun- 
tiy,  or  village  schools,  where  Christians  never  con¬ 
cern  themselves  about  the  religion,  and  very  sel- 
dom  about  the  morals  of  the  teacher.  In  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  general  custom,  the  authors  of  the  Re¬ 
port  say— 

r  one  ought  to  bo  admitted  a$  a  teacher  of  the 

■^children  of  the  Churchy  who  it  not  by  firofession  m 

•  ^believer  in  the  truths  which' the  conceives  essential  tt 
\  Hheir  best  interest.  No  one  ought  to  attempt  to  train 

•  ^up  the  Lord's  seed,  who  is  not  visibly  united  to  that 
'  ‘Lord  and  his  people.  The  perdition  of  thousands 
:  ‘of  children,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must  be  ascribed  to 
-  ‘their  parents,  who,  either  from  indifference  or  a 
.‘worse  cause,  have  put 'them  under  the  care  of 
;  ‘teachers  who.  feared  not  God,  and  kept  not  his 

‘commandments.  The  utter  inconsistency  of  sudt 
-‘conduct  cannot  but  be  obvious  to  all,  who  will  ez- 
‘ercise  the  slightest  reflection,  when  the  nature  of 


'^ducjftidn,  *  and  -its  influence' oVsr  ^ieini&d^uiid 
'^ane  lad^cn  iotO' consideration,  if  'wt  eixcepc 
'^paramount  power  of  ’God’s-  preventing^  and  eon- 
t’^verting.grase^’tbeisekguiage  of  tHepoe^at^s  sub- 
‘ject  is  true:  -  - 

.  ’Tie ’education  forttis  idiie  common  mindy 
,  Just  as  dw^twig  is-beat-the’itree ’s  inclin'd. 

•  f 

•  k  0* 

Wpon.  the  Jhei  contained  in  this  quotation,  a 
*fact  which  experience  .has  taught  mankind,  the 
‘wisest  of  men  have  ever  acted  in  all  matters  noitk 
‘core,  except  in  religion.  ,  Children,  have 'been  stu- 
‘diously  trained  up  for  their  places  In  life:  but  fe’w 
Hiave  been  studiously  trained  up.  for  God!.  They 
^have  been  put  under.,  the  direction  and  instruction 
*of  teachers  qualified-to  make  them  acquainted  with 
fthe  liberal  arts;  with  profound  sciences;  with  pro-, 
^fessional  employments;  but  no  question  has  'bem 
•‘asked,  no  sOticitude  felt  or'  discovei^d,  to  fttrnish 
*them  with  -teachers  qualified  to  make  them  ad- 
^uaihted  with  the  fear  of  God;  with  ‘faith  in  the 
*l.ord  Jesus;  with  the  spirituality  of  the  divine  laW; 
■'‘with  the  corruption  of  human  nature^  -with  the  ne- 
-‘cessity  of  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying  power 
V>f  the  Holy  Ghost:  in  short,  with  true  religion^  the 
‘‘religion  of  the  Gospel.  And  yet,  without  this  rcli- 
'•gibn,'  they  nuvst  be  and  remain  destitute-of  the  ohe 
'  ‘thing  needful  for  time  and  eternity.  In  this  neglect 
‘of  religion,  as  a  primaiy  concern  in  the  education  bf 
Children;  a  concern  as  far  exceeding  all'others  as 
‘eternity  exceeds  time;  there  Is  a  display  both  'of 


^unnatural  cruelty-  and  defilor^f^eiij^norance.  T}ie> 
^orutUy  consists  in  tlus|  that  parents,  professecUy^ 

‘Christian,  after  having  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
*ing  into  the  world  children  in  their  likeness,  pos» 
‘sessed  of  a  depraved  nature,  put  those  children  in 
‘a  place,.and  under  circumstances  where  the  depra- 
‘vnty  of  their  nature  will  rather  be  cherished  and 
‘increased,  than  checked  and  corrected.  The  igno* 
^rance  displayed  is  this,  that  the  design  of  education 
‘is  entirely  perverted  or  frustrated.  For  education^ 
‘using  the  term  in  its  restricted  sense,  as  a  part  of 
‘that  extensive  and  thorough  instruction  which  the 
^Church  is  bound  to  give  her  children^  and  whioh' 
‘those  who  are  not  in  the  Church  must  approve, 
*mtiat  dtvehiie  the  fdculttes^  and  form  the  habit by 
presenting  firinciiilea  fo  the  former\  and  thus  f*rodu- 
*‘cihg  the  latter  in  the  course  of  time.  Now  what’ 
^subjects  can  so  develope  the  faculties)  as  those 
‘which  Constitute  the  sum  and  substance  of  true;re- 
‘figion?  Ih  these  subjects,  there  is  food  for  the' 
^•understandings  the  imaginations  the  affcction&s  all* 

9 

‘the  intellectuals  ns  toell  as'maral  posuersof  the  aouh' 

‘inasmuch  as  the  subjects  relate  to  God;  to  salva* 

‘don;  to  heaven;  to  hell;  to  eterni-?\'.  The  nature 

#  ^ 

*df  these  subjects  is  directly  calculated  to  form  the 
‘habin;  for,  Vtlating  to  those  matters  which  involire 
‘Our  present  and  everlasting  happiness,  they  di- 
‘rectljr  arrest  our-conscience,  and  control  our  feel- 
‘ings.  They  overawe  the-passions,  andinsensibly, 
‘but  potfrerfolly,  conduct  to  a  life  of  external,  (if  not 
‘more,)  *  decent  conformity  towards  God’s  mose 
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'  *h61y  will.  Such  Is  tht  scope  of  true  religion;  such 

*its  commanding  authority i  such  its  present^  and 
‘its  future^  everlasting  consequences^  that  every  dc- 

‘partment  of  knowledge  is  subordinate  to  it,  be* 
‘cause  it  derives  it  real  value  from  its  relation  to 
‘true  religion.  Unless  it  directly  or  indirectly  pro- 
‘rnote  this  religion;  unless  it  aid  in  illustrating,  ap* 
‘plying,  and  defending  the  truths  of  this  religion;, 
‘unless  it  co-operate  with  the  specific  design 
‘of  the  ^bible,  to  make  us  seriously  and  perse* 
‘veringly  engage  in  glorifying  God,  and  ma* 

-  ‘king  our  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 

_  •  ^ 

‘glorify  God,  it  does  not  deserve  our  attention;  for 
‘it  is  not  suited  to  our  character  as  mcn^  pr  to  our 
*state  as  dependant  and  accountable  creatures.  Hence 
‘the  Schoolmaster  ought  to  be  able  conscientiously 
‘and  honestly  to  make  every  part  of  his 
‘subordinate  to  the  best,  because  the  eternal,  inter* 
*ests  of  the  children  committed  to  him.  As 
‘the  inost  important  matters  deserve  the  first  atten* 
‘tion  in  common  life;  so,  to  all  who  make  aprofes* 
*sion  of  religion,  decency,  truth,  honour,  com*  . 

*MON  honesty,  natural  FEELING  FOR  THE  HAP* 
‘PINESS  OF  THEIR  OFFSPRING,  and  a  LEGITIMATE  . 

*Tear  OF  God’s  wr>atii,  together  with  a  sincere 
‘desire  to  promote  his  glory;  all  call  for,  and 
‘imperatively  urge,  the  duty  of  first,  and  chiejly,  and 
*above  all  other,  matters,  teaching  their,  children  to  • 
^seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness. . 
‘What  a  contradiction  to  this  incontrovertible,  this 
‘self-evident  duty,  is  the  conduct  of  those  parents, 
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*who  knowingly  and  willingly  send  their  children 
•to  such  instructors  as  do  not  believe  in  the  Lord 
•  ‘Jesus  Christ,  and  do  not  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus; 
•to  instructors  of  whom  they  have  no  evidence,  c- 


‘ven  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  that  they  regard 
‘the  Saviour  and  his  cross!  Mere  pitty,  it  is  un- 
‘equivocally  granted,  is  not  a  sufficient  qualification 
‘to  instruct  youth;  but  the  want  of  visible  piety  ut- ' 
‘terly  disqualifies  the  most  able  man  from  instruct- 
‘ing  aright.  For  the  teacher  ought  to  embrace  ' 
‘every  opportunity  to  introduce  religious  observa-  • 
‘lions  in  his  instruction.  He  ought  to  make  all  his  ' 
‘instructions  subservient  to  religion.  He  ought  to  • 
‘catechize  them  with  care,  devoting  a  regular  por- 
‘lion  of  time  to  this  great  and  important  duty.  For 
‘this  purpose  he  ought  to  use  the  plainest  and  most  ‘ 
‘evangelical  catechisms;  catechisms,  in  which  truth 
‘and  error  are  in  the  most  definite  and  express  man-  - 
‘ner  exhibited  to  view.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  • 
‘give  a  familiar  exposition  of  such  catechisms.  He 
‘ought  to  have  a  portion  of  Scripture  read  every 
‘day  besides  making  the  Scriptures  a  class  book,  and 
‘to  accompany  the  portion  read  with  a  familiar  and  . 
‘affectionate  application;  as  also;  from  time  to 
‘time,  in  the  use  of  it  as  a  class-book,  to  make  re- 
‘marks  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
‘children,  and  to  impress  upon  their  hearts  the ' 
‘truths  which  are  read.  .He  ought  to  pray  with 
‘the  children  regularly,  and  to  exibit  -to  them 
‘in  his  whole  deportment  an.  example  of  godliness. 
‘How  can  he  perform  his  duty,  of  which  a  mere 
VoL.  11.  » 
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‘sketch  has  been  given,  if  he.  possess  not  vlsibla. 
‘piety?  He  ought  to  be  what  in  the  Primitive 
/  ‘Church,  and  in  some  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
‘is  called  a  Catechist.  His  school  ought  to  be  a> 
‘nursery  for  the  Church;  it  ought  to  be  under  the 
‘care  of  the  Church.  In  every  congregation,  one' 
‘or 'more  elementary  schools- of  this  description, 
‘ought  to  be  established  by  the  Church.f* 

-  To  the  positive  call  here  given,  a  variety  of 
objections  can,  without  doubt,  be  ihustered  up. 
But  objections,  though  strong,  will  not,  in  every  ' 
case,  free  the  mind  from  guilt.  The  fact  must  be 
undeniable,  that  the  members  of  the  church  have, 
for  at  least  one  generation,  been,  in  these  states, 
giving  their  children  directly  to  the  devil  and  infi¬ 
delity,  by  putting  them,  in  the  most  important  of 
all  periods,  under  the  care  of  infidel  and  irreligious 
teachers.  It  is  indeed  true,  that,  in  the  wreck  of 
churches,  and  in  the  wreck  of  religious  sentiment, 
and  in  the  wreck  of  morals,  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
find,  in  any  one  neighbourhood,  a  school  under  the 
direction  of  a  pious  teacher.  But  who  has  brought- 
the. churches'  into  this  situation?: — who  continues 
them  in  it?  Christian  heads  of  families  themselves. 
We  are,  with  ,  our  own  hands,  cutting  our  own 
throats. 

We  must  give  one  extract  more,  though  it 
should  cut  to  .  the  quick 


^''Aftet  ^oung  persona  hav.e  left  the  schools  dr 
^colleges  to'jvhich  .they  were  sent- by  their  fiarentay 
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^care  and  attention  a* -at  any  firevious  period.  It  is 
*then  that  they  must  choose  their  profession  of  em- 
‘ployment'in  life.  In  the  choice  of  this  they  ought 
‘to^he  directed- in  such  a  manner,  that  their  obliga- 
‘tions  to  the  fear  of  God  should  not  be  neglected. 
‘Some  professions  and  employments  are  unlawful, 
‘such  as  those  of  stage-players,  keepers  of  lottery 
‘offices,  gamblers,  and  the  like.  Parents  ought  nev- 
‘er  to  consent  that  their  children  .  should  embrace 
‘these.  With  '-'respect  to  those  which  are  lawful, 
‘children  ought  never  to  be  put  under  the  care  of 
‘aihy  ’one  who  is  not  visibly  pious. ,  They  ought 
‘to  look  for  such  a  lawyer,  physician  merchant,  or 
‘any  other  person,  to  whom  an  important  trust  is 
‘committed;  for  no  other  are  worthy  of  their  conh- 
‘dence.  It  is  an  eternal  truth,  that  as  there  are 
. ‘some  -  professions  ,  which  religion  condemns,  so 
‘there  are  some  members  of  lawful  professions 
‘whom  religion  also  condemns.  Both  ought  equal- 
‘ly  to  be  discountenanced;  viz.  the  irreltgioua  pro- 
^feation^  and  the  irreligioua  member  of  a  retigious 
^professions  i.  e.'of  a  profession  which  religion  ap- 
‘proves.  Attention  to  the  choice  of  a  profession, 
‘to  the  character  and  conduct' of  him  under  whom 
‘children  are  placed  toacquirethe  mastership  of  any 
‘lawful  profession,  is  equally  necessary  with  that 
‘which  has  been  specified  on  the  subject  of  schools 
^and  collegea.  Both  these,  viz.  the  profession,  (ds 
‘also,)  the  character  of  the  teacher  or  master,  i'n 
‘any  prdfesssion  or  employment  which  is  lawful,, 
‘are  legitimately  and  scripturally  under  the  super- 


cnce. 


‘intcndance  of  the  Church.  She,  by  her  officers, 
‘according  to  that'  form  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
‘which  she  •  has  adopted,  has  a  right,  and  it  is 
‘her  duty,  to  inquire  into  these  particulars,  as 
'well  as  into  those  which,  have  already  been  ex- 
‘plained.  She  is  as  much  concerned  in  the  profes^ 
^sional  employments  of  her  baptized  children,  as  she 
‘is  in  the  edlegea  or  achocU  to  which  they  are  sent, 
‘and  in  the  mariner  in  which  they  are  trained  vp  by 
^their  parents',  for  the  whole  course  of- their  in- 
‘<truction,  as  children,  is  only  terminated  when 
‘they  begin  to  act  their  part  on  the  theatre  of  life, 
‘no  longer  “under  tutors  and  governors,”  whose 
‘duty  it  is  to  educate  them.*’ 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY.  May,  1812 
•  *  ^  * 

.  ’  On  the  6th  instant,  the  British  and  Foreign 

Bible- Society  held  its  Eighth  Anniversary  at  Free¬ 
mason’s  Hall.  The  attendance  was  so  numerous, 

^  C  •  * 

that  the  Hall  was  filled  almost  immediately  after 
the  doors 'were  opened;  and,  many  hundreds, 
among  whom  we  regret  to  say  were  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  and  several  members  of  Parliament, 
and. other  gentlemen,  W'ere  unable  to  obtain  admis¬ 
sion.  At  12  o’clock.  Lord  Teignmouth,  the  pre¬ 
sident,  opened  the  business  of  the  day  by  reading 
the  Eighth  Report;  tvhich,  from  the  variety  and 
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importance  of  the  facts  it  enumerated,  and  the  very 
animated  and  impressive  sentiments  with  which  it 
concluded,  may  justly  be  considered  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable .  of  those  compilations  for 
which  the  Society  is  indebted  to  the  able,  pious*  * 
and  indefatigable  exertions  of  its  truly  Christian 
president.  His  Lordship  having  brought  it  to  a 
close,'  delivered  a  brief  and  impressive  address; 
and  proceeded  to  read  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  wherein  that  excellent  prelate  expressed 
his  deep  regret  at  being  prevented,  by  the  state  of 
his  health,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  life,  from  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting  of  a  society  in  which  he  took 
so  cordial  an  interest,  and  desired  th'at  a  draft  for 
sol.  might  be  accepted  as  Jtis  proxy.  I’he  Bishop 
of  Kildare,  a  vice-president  of  the  society,  then 
moved,  that  the  Report  should  be  ad'^pted  and 
printed.  The  Bishop  prefaced  this  motion  by  an 
admirable  speech,  in  which  he  stated  the  want  and 
acceptability  of  the  Scriptures,,  according  to  the 
authorised  version,  not  only  among  the  Protest¬ 
ants,  but  also  among  very  many  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  spoke  in  terms  of  high, 
commendation  of  the  exertions  made  by  the  Hiber¬ 
nian  Bible  Society  of  Dublin  to  meet  the  exigency. 
The  Bishop  asserted,  that  the  ignorance  which 
prevailed  in  that  country  on  the  subject  of  religion 
was  not  to  be  conceived;  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  were  utterly  unknown  in  many  .parts 
of  it.  His  Lordship  then  described,  in  a  very 
feeling  inanner,  the'  recent  accession  of  a  Professor 

.  T>fJ 
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of  Ma5’nooth  to  the  Protestant  Established  Church; 
and  concluded  by  an  affecting  appeal  on  behalf  of 
a  people  who  needed  so  greatly  the  assistance  •  of 
the  Society,  and  were  so  prepared  to  profit  by  itl 
The  Earl  of  Hardwickc,  having  been  prevent¬ 
ed  by  the  crowd  from  entering  the  Hall,  despatch¬ 
ed  a  letter  (which  was  read  to  the  meeting),  where¬ 
in  his  Lordship  expressed  his  regret  at  being  com- 
pelled  to  retire,  and  the  more  so  because  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  move  the  resolution  of  thanks 
to  the  president.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  after  adverting 
to  the  suddenness  with  which  the  duty  of  making 
that  motion  devolved  had  on  him,  delivered  a  speech 
which  would  deserve  to  be  classed  tyiih  the  happi¬ 
est  of  his  effusions  on  any  preceding  anniversary. 

n 

He  complimented  the  president  on  l>eing  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  largest.rellgious  circle  which  the  W'orld 
had  ever  witnessed.  “Little  did  your  I.ordship 
expect,”  said  Mr.  W.,  “when  you  returned  to  your 
native  country,  to  enjoy  that  ease  and  retirement 
which  your  public  labours  in  so  arduous  a  govern¬ 
ment  had  earned,' that  so  high  and  useful  a  destina¬ 
tion  was  reserved  for  you  as  that  tp  which  your 
Lordship  has  been  called.”  Mr.  W.  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  descant,  with  his  usual  eloquen:e  and' feel¬ 
ing,  on  the  scene  which  he  now  had  the  satisfac-- 
tion  to  witness,  contrasting  it  with  the  stormy  and 
tumultuous  scenes  in  which  so  great  a  part  of  his 

time  is  spent.  He  seemed  tp  have  entered  a  high- 

• 

er  region,  and  to  have  left  the  clouds  and  storms 
of  this  lower  world  beneath  him.  The  institution 
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appeared  to  him  tery  aptly  described  in  those 
beautiful  lines  of  Goldsmith  : 

As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  miilwav  kaves  the 
slonn;  .  .  ' 

'  Though  round  ks  breast  the  rolling  clouds  arc 
spread. 

Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

4 

The  Bishop  of  Cloyne  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Winter,  in  moving  the  thanks  to 
the  vice-presidents,  delivered  a  judicious  and  can¬ 
did  speech,  in  which  he  described,  in  very  appro¬ 
priate  terms,  the  happy  union  of  Christian  parties 
which  this  society  exhibited.  Lord  Cahhorpeand 
Sir^Thomas  Baring,  in  severally  seconding  this  and 
a  preceding  motion,  delivered  their  sentiments 
briefly,  hut  in  a  very  feeling  and  impressive  man¬ 
ner.  The  Bishop  of  Meath,  a  vice-president, 
moved  the  thanks  to  the  Committee,  in  a  speech  of 
great  energy.  His  Lordship  concurred  with  the 
Bishop  of  Kildare  in  representing  the  state  of  Ire¬ 
land  as  deeply  needing  the  benefit  which  it  was  in' 
the  power  of  this  society  to  impart.  The  Bishop 
remarked,  that  only  the  skirts  of  that  cloud  charg¬ 
ed  with  fertilizing  showers,  to  which  the  noble, 
president  had  compared  this  benevolent  society, 
had  yet  extended  to  Ireland.  His  Lordship  ex¬ 
pressed  the  warmest  satisfaction  at  witnessing  so 
numerous  a  meeting,  united  thus  cordially  and  ar-' 
dehtly  on  an  object  of  so  inuch  importance,  and  as- 
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&::rcd  them  that  he  should  impart  a  similar  im¬ 
pression  to  the  clt-rgy  of  that  diocese  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  sphere  of  his  labours. 

The  Right  Hoti.  N.  Vansiltart,  M.  P.  second¬ 
ed  the  motion  of  thanks  to  the  Committee  in  a 
speech  distinguished  by  bis  customary  candour, 
ability,  and  discrin>ination.  He  bore  the  strongest 
testimony,  from  1  is  own  personal  experience,  to 
the  industry  and  harmony  of  the  Committee,  and 
the  uniformity  with  which,  merging  all  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  religious  sentiment,  they  pursued  the  great 
object  of  their  appointment. 

The  thanks  to  the  treasurer  were  moved  by  C, 
Grant,  Esq.  M.  P.  and  seconded  by  T.  Babingtdn, 
Esq.  M.'P.  in  a  short  but  pertinent  speech,  deliv¬ 
ered  under  the  inconvenience  of  a  cold  which  al¬ 
most  suppressed  his  utterance. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  then  rose,  and  moved 
the  thanks  to  the  Secretaries  His  Lordship  sta¬ 
ted,  that  he  could  bear  his  testimony  to  their  zeal;. 
.  and  proceeded  to  expatiate  on  their  services,  to 
which  himself  had  been  witness,  with  that  simpli¬ 
city,  feeling,  and  liberality,  by  which  he  is  so  much 
distinguished. 

Mr.  SteinkopfF,  in  returning  thanks,  addressed 
the  meeting  briefly  with  that  Christian  pathos 
which  characterise  all  his  addresses. 

Dr.  Brunmark,  (Chaplain  to  the  Swedish  Em¬ 
bassy)  then  came  forward,  and  after  appealing,  as  a 
foreigner,  to  the  indulgence  of  the  audience,  deliv¬ 
ered  a  very  sensible,  pious,  and  impressive  address. 
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He  particularized  the  services  which  the  Society 
had  rendered  by  promoting  the  printing  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Swedish,  Laponese,  and  Finnish 
languages;  and  described  the  value  of  these  servi¬ 
ces,  and  the  gratitude  with  which  they  were  felt, 

.in  a' most  interesting  manner. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  followed,  and  offered 
■  his  thanks  to  the  meeting  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  to  whem  he  was  not  more  united  in  • 
-  office ,  and  in  labour,  than  in  respect  and  affection. 
-Mr.  Hughes  closed  an  excellent  address  by  glan* 
cing .  at  the  advantages  which  would  result  from 
this  society  to  Britain,  whatever  might  be  her  des¬ 
tination.  If  she  were  to  remain  the  arbitress  of 
nations,  she  would  have  the  means  of  extensive 
usefulness,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  to  the 
.world.  If,  on  the  contrary,  her  connection  with 
other  nations  should  be  destroyed,  if  she  should 
experience  such  a  reverse  as  to  cut  off  the  means  of 
her  commercial  wealth  and  greatness,  she  would 
-have  within  herself  those  resources  which  would 
.sustain  her  under  calamity,  and  make  national  ad¬ 
versity  contribute  to  her  improvement. 

The  Bishpp  of  Salisbury  expressed  the  cordial 
■satisfaction  with  which  he  took  a  share  in  the  duties 
of  this  interesting  occasion;  and  mov^  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  to  the  Synod  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
several  Synods,  Presbyteries,  &c.,  in  North  Brit¬ 
ain,  for  their  liberal  contributions  and  support. 
This  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  T.  White, 
M.  A. 
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Henry  Thornton,  Esq.  M.  P.  then  came  for¬ 
ward,  and- moved  thanks  to .  the  'several  Auxiliary 
Societies,  &c.  In  doing  this  he  entered  into  a  de¬ 
tailed  and  very  judicious  consideration- of  the  ad- 
-vantages  arising  -both  to  the  funds  and  operations 
of  the  institution  from  the  establishment  of  Auxi¬ 
liary  Societies.  He  appealed  to  the  .prodigious 
•item-' in  the  cash  account  of  24,81 3/.-53.'10d.  fur¬ 
nished  by  Auxiliary  Societies  alone,  in  justificatibn 
of  his- statement;  and  after  explaining,  in  a  variety 
of -ways,  the  solid  and  permanent  beneffts -con¬ 
nected- with  this  system' of  localization,  concluded 
a  very  able,  luminous,  and  highly  satisfactory 
.'apeech,  by  representing  the  several  Auxiliary  So¬ 
cieties  as'possessing  claims  -  to  the  warmest  grati¬ 
tude  of  the' meeting. ' 

■  Lord  Gambler  then  rose,  and  moved  the-ihanks 
to  the  Corresponding  Committee  in  Bengal.  In 
'doing  this,  his  Lordship  apologised  for  his  inabili¬ 
ty  to  support  the  motion  as  it  deserved.  The  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms,  his  lordship  observed, 'was  not  fa¬ 
vourable  to  habits  of  public  speaking.  .  He  did, 
however,  consider  it  a  great  honour  to  perform  the 
lo-west  office  in  this  society:  and,  therefore,  trust¬ 
ing  that  his  feelings  would  be  accepted  as  an  atone¬ 
ment’ for  the  deficiency  of  his  expression,  he  should 
satisfy  himself  with  simply  offering  the  resolution 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  to  their  adoption.  '  C. 
Grant,  Esq.  M.'P.,  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Rev.  John  Totvnsend  (of  Bermondsey), 
in  moving  the  ihr.nks  to  those  gentlemen  who  had- 
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contributed  books  to  the  library*  delivered  a  very 
candid- and  pleasing  address.  He  was  followed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon  (of  Cambridge),  who  ad-, 
verted  with  much  feeding  to  those  labourers  in  the' 
East,  Messrs.  Martyn  and  Thomason,  who  had 
commenced  their  pastoral  duties  in  the  service  of 
his  own  church,  and  whom  he  regarded  with  the 
aifection  of  a  brother. 

The  Bishop  of -Norwich  having  moved  the. 
thanks -to -Lord  Teig^mouth,  for  his  Lordship’s 
conduct  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Owen  came  forward,  and. 
closed  the  business  of  the  day  by  an  animated  ad¬ 
dress.  He  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  had  been  rendered  this  day  to  the 
cause  of  the  - Society,  by  Irish  and  English  pre¬ 
lates,  by  the  defenders  of  our  country  (alluding  to 
Lord  Gambier),  and  (pointing  to  Messrs.  Vansit- 
tart,  Wilberforce,  and  H.  Thornton,)  by  the  en# 
Tighteners  and  liberators  of  mankind.  Mr.  O.  then 
called  upon  the  meeting  to  take  a  view  of  the  So-- 
clety  in  refererxe  to  the  agents-  which  it  had  called 
into  employment,  the  various  scenes  in  which  it 
was- acting  its  dignified  part,  and  the  objects  on 
which  its  kindness  was  extended.  The  direct  ad¬ 
vantage. of  this  society  was,  he  said,  scarcely  great¬ 
er  than  the  contingent  benefit  which  resulted  indi- 
reedy  from  it.  While  civil  policy  and  social  hap¬ 
piness  were  ultim.ately  promoted,  it  was  impossible 
# 

not  to  see  and  admire  in>what  degree  religion  pro¬ 
fited  by;  the -influence  of  such  an  association.  The 
correspondence  which  it.elicited,  and  the  testimo- 
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fiies  which  it  collected  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
were  so  many  depositions  from  independent  and 
concurring  witnesses  to  the  truth,  the  power,  and 
the  excellence  of  Christianity.  After  a  train  of 
remarks,  illustrative  of  these  positions,  Mr. 'O. 
concluded,  by  urging  the  members  to  take  encou¬ 
ragement  from  the  triumphs  which  they  had  wit¬ 
nessed  this  day.  “Be  ye  steadfast,”  said  Mr.  Q. 
“unmoveable — always  abounding  in  this  work  of 
the  Lord:  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour 
has  not  been,  is  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  in  vain— in 
the  Lord.” 

Thus  terminated  the  eighth  anniversary  of  this 
great  institution.  The  multitude,  amounting  tp 
between  2  and  3000  (and  which  would,  had  there 
been  space,  have  amounted  to  almost  double  the 
number),  were  literally  of  one  heart  and  one  mind. 
Never  did  the  countenances  of  men  indicate  more 
visibly  the  strong  feelings  of  joy  and  affection.  So 
perfectly  had  the  great  subject  absorbed  all  subor¬ 
dinate  considerations,  that  not  an  expression  drop¬ 
ped  from  any  speaker  which  betrayed  a  controver¬ 
sial  feeling.  A  stranger  to  what  has  appeared  in 
print  would  have  supposed  that  in  this  institution 
of  pure  and  vast  benevolence  there  is  (as  we  trust 
there  soon  will  be)  but  one. opinion  and  one  feeling 
throughout  the  British  empire,  and  the  Christian 
world.  And  when  the  substance  of  the  Report 
which  we  are  about  to  give,  shall  have  been  read, 
we  scarcely  think  we  assume  too  much  in  claiming 
for  an-associaiion.so  employed  and  supported,  the 
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contributions,  the  co-operation,  and  the  prayers  of 
those  tvho  are .  sincerely  desirous  ‘'that  all  men 
should  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.”  •  , 

To  the  above  account  of.  the  Eighth  An¬ 
niversary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So-; 
ciety,  wc  earnestly  request  the  ardent  attention 
of  our  readers.  Amidst  all  the  wickedness, 
and  all  the  oppression  which  exists  under  the'  • 
British  government,  there  is  a  zeal  for  die  pro¬ 
motion  of  evangelical  truth  cherished  and  put 
into  extensive  action  bv  the  British  nation, 
which  has  not  been  surpassed  since  the  days 
of  the  Apostles.  We  have  had,  nominally,  a 
Bible  Society  in  Lexington  for  diree  years. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  numbers  wdtbin 
our  reach,  both  old  and  young,  are  perishing 
for  want  of  the  living  oracles  of  God — yet  it 
is  with  great  difficulty  diat  8  or  10  Christians 
can  be  got  together,  once  or  twice  in  a  year, 
to  adopt  means  for  giving  unto  these  perish¬ 
ing  souls  this  inestimable  blessing: — A, more 
decisive  proof,  that,  with  all  our  boasted  Chris¬ 
tianity,  we  are  upon  the  very  borders  of  Hea¬ 
thenism,  perhaps  cannot  be  adduced. 

JC 
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At  a  Meeting  of  the  General  Association  of 
Connecticut^  at  Sharon^  June  1812. 


THE  Committee,  appointed,  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of’ the  General  Association,  “to  correspond 
and  act  in  concert  with  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  with  any  persons 
who  may  be  appointed,  or  associated,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  devising  measures,  which  may  have  influ¬ 
ence  in  preventing  some  of  the  numerous  and 
thrcatning  mischiefs,  which  are  experienced 
throughout  our  country,  by  the  excessive  and  in¬ 
temperate  use  of  spiritous  liquours,”  reported  by 
their  Chairman. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Lyman  Beecher,  Aaron 
Dutton,  Jehu  Clark)  Amzi  Armstrong,  Ethan 
Smith,  and  Daniel  Crocker,  were  appointed  a 
Committee,  to  take  the  above  named  report  into 
consideration,  and  from  its  contents,  together  with 
such  other  information  as  they  may  receive,  de¬ 
vise  some  practical  measures  to  restrain  the  ex¬ 
cessive  and  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
which  measures  may  be  recommended  to  the 
friends  of  religion  and  morals,  and  to  make  report 

to  this  body. 

¥ 

■  The  committee  named  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph,  reported  the  following  recommendations 
and  address^  which  w’cre  adopted  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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The  General  Association  of  Connecticut)  ta¬ 
king  into  consideration  the  undue  consumption  of 
ardent  spirits  in  this  State;  the  enormous  sacrifice 
of  property  annually  made  in  this  way;  the  conse¬ 
quent  alarming  prevalence  of  intemperance;  the 
deadly  effect  of  this  sin  upon  health  and  intellect^ 
upon  families  and  societies,  upon  our  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  institutions, '  and  especially  its  influence  te 
render  ineffectual  the  means  of  grace  and  to  bring 
upon  the  souls  of  men  everlasting  destruction,  have 
considered  it  as  their  duty  to  submit  to  the  churches 
and  congregations  under  their  c^e  the  following 
recommendations. 

1.  It  is  recommended  to  all  the  ministers  in 
connection  with  .  this  Association,  that  by  appro¬ 
priate  discourses  on  the  subject,  they  endeavour  to 
call  up  the  attention  of  .their  people,  and  impress 
their  minds  with  a  sense  of  the  evils  of  intempe¬ 
rance,  and  the  importance  of  uniting  their  efforts 
to  effect  a  reformation,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  these  evils. 

2.  And  that  example  may  give  efficacy  to  pre¬ 
cept,  it  is  recommended  to  the  district  associations 
in  this  State,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent  spU 
rits  at  their  various  ecclesiastical  meetings. 

3.  To  the  members  of  our  churches  if  is  re¬ 
commended  that  on  this  subject  they  avoid  the 
very  appearance  of  evil,  and  that  they  carefully  ab¬ 
stain  both  from  the  unlawful  vending  of  spirits,  and 
from  purchasing  and  drinking  spirits  where  they 
.  are  sold  in  contravention  of  the  law;  that  they,  ex- 
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ercise  over  one  another  a  careful  vigilance,  and 
administer  faithfully,  when  necessary,  brotherly  ad¬ 
monition,  and  maintain  in  reference  to  this  subject 
^an  efficient  discipline;  that  it  be  understood  als» 
that  civility  does  not  require,  and  expediency  docs 
not  permit  the  production  of  ardent  spirits  as  a  part 
of  hospitable  entertainment  in  social  visits. 

4.  To  parents  and  all  heads  of  families,  it  is  ear¬ 
nestly  recommended,  that  they  dispense  with  the 
'ordioaiy  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  their  families;  that 
they  early  and  often  admonish  those  under  their 
care  of  the  evils  of  intemperance,  of  their  danger 
of  falling  into  the  ways  in  which  they  are  liable  to 
be  overcome,  and  that  they  restrain  them  as  far  as 
may  be  from  places  ef  temptation. 

5.  To  Farmers,  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers 
we' recommend  earnest  and  prudent  exertion  to 
diminish  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  consumed 
in  their  several  employments,  by  the  substitution 
of  other  palatable  and  nutritious  drinks,  and  by  giv¬ 
ing  an  additional  compensation,  if  necesssary,  to 
rlabourers  who  will  dispense  entirely  with  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits. 

6.  To  extend  information  and  impress  the  pub- 
'  lie  mind  on  this  subject,  it  is  further  recommend- 
“cd,  that  special  efforts  be  made  to  circulate  pamph¬ 
lets  and' tracts  calculated  to  effect  this  purpose,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  E.  Porter,  and  a 
pamphlet  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Rush,  of 
Philadelphia. 
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It  is  recommended  that  voluntary  Associti- 
tions  be  formed  in  the  different  towns  and  societies 
of  the  State,  to  aid  the  civil  magistrates  in  the-ejb* 

'  ecution  of  the  law,  and  to  exert,  their  influence  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  best  discretion  for  ■  the  removal 
of  this  growing  evil. 

And  that  these  practical  measures,  may  not  be 
rendered  ineffectual,  the  Assseciation  do  most 
earnestly  entreat  of  their  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
of  the  inembers  of  our  churches,  and  of  all  persons 
who  lament  and  desire  to  check  the  progress  of 
this  evil,  that  they  neither  express  nor  indulge  the 
melancholy  apprehension  that  nothing  can  be. done 
on  this  subject;  a  prediction  eminently  calculated 
to  paralize  exertion  and  become  the  disastrous 
cause  of  its  own  fulElmcat.  For  what  if  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  drunkards  be  hopeless,  may  we  not 
stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  pray 
tnd  labour  with  effect  to  stay  the  spreading  plague? 
'And  what  if  some  will  perish  after  all  that  can  be 
done,  shall  we  make  no- efforts  to  save  any  from 
destruction,  because  we  mav  not  be  able  to  turn  a- 
way  every  one  from  the  path  of  ruin? 

Buthow  ara  we  assured  that  nothing  can  be 
done?  Is  it  impossible  for  God  to  reform  and 
'save  us?  Has  he- made  known  his  purpose  to  give 
us  over  to  destruction?  Has  he  been  accustomed 
to  withhold  his  blessing  A'om  humble  efforts  made 
to  rescue  men  from  the  dominion  of  sin?  Have  not 
all  past  efforts  for  reformation  commenced  under 
circumstances  of  apparent  discouragement,  and  all 
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great  achievments  usually  begun  in  little  thingsf 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  was  itself  in  the  beginning 
as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  and  the  Apostles,  had 
they  consulted  appearances  only,  had  never  made 
an  effort  to  enlighten  the  world. 

Immense  evils,  we  are  persuaded,  afflict  com¬ 
munities,  not  because  they  are  incurable,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  tolerated;  and  great  good  remains 
often  unaccomplished,  merely  because  it  is  not  at¬ 
tempted 

If  the  evil,  however,  were  trivial,  or  the  means 
of  its  prevention  arduous  and  uncertain,  despon¬ 
dency  would  be  less  criminal.  But  it  is  a  wasting 
consumption  fastening  upon  the  vitals  of  society, 
a  benutnbing  palsy  extending  to  the  extremities  of 
the  body;  a  deep  and  rapid  torrent,  bearing  the 
wrbck  of  nations  in  its  course,  and  undermining 
rapidly  the  foundations  of-  our  own.  It  is  a  case, 
therefore,  of  life  and  death;  and  what  we  do  must 
be  done  quickly;  for  while  we  deliberate,  our 
strength  decays,  and  our  foundations  totter.  . 

Let  the  attention  of  the  public  then  be  called 
up  to  this  subject.  Let  ministers,  and  churches, 
and  parents,  and  magistrates,  and  physicians;  and 
all  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  order,  unite 
their  counsels  and  their  efforts,  and  make  a  faith¬ 
ful  experiment;  and  the  word  and  the  providence 
of  God  afford  the  most  consoling  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

Our  case  is  indeed  an  evil  ■  one,  but  it  is  not 
hopeless.  Unbelief  and.  sloth  may  ruin  us,  ^ut  the 
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€h)d  of  heaven,  if  we  distrust  not  his  mercy  and 
tempt  him  not  by  neglecting  our  duty,  will  help 
us,  we  doubt  not,  to  retrieve  our  condition,  and  to 
transmit  to  our  children  the  precious  inheritance 
received  from  our  father?. 

The  spirit  of  missions  which  is  pervading'the 
State,  and  the  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  revi¬ 
vals  of  religion,  are  blessed  indications  that  God 
has.  not  forgotten  to  be  gracious. 

With  these  encouragements  to  exertipn,  shall 
we  stand  idle?  Shall  we  bear  the  enormous  tax  of 
-  of  our  vices;  more  than  sufficient  to  support  the 
Gospel,  the  civil  government  of  the  State,  and  eve- 
cry  school  and  literary  institution?  Shall  we  wit¬ 
ness  around  us  the  fall  of  individuals;  the  misery 
of  families;  the  war  upon  health  and  intellect,  up¬ 
on  our  religious  institutions  and  civil  order, .  and 
upon  the  souls  of  men,  without  an  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  evil?  Who  is  himself  secure  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  such  contagion?  And  what  evidence  have 
we  that  the  plague  will  not  break  into  our  own  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  that  our  children  may  not  be  among  the 
victims,  who  shall  suffer  the  miseries  of  life  and 
the  pains  of  eternal  death  through  our  sloth  and 
unbelief. 

Had  a  foreign  army  invaded  our  land,  to  plun¬ 
der  our  property  and  take  away  our  liberty,  should 
we  tamely  bow  to  the  yoke  and  give  up  without  a 
struggle?  If  a  band  of  assassins  were  scattering 
p.oison  and  filling  the  land  with  widows  and  or¬ 
phans,  would  they  be  suffered,  without  molestatiom 
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to  extend  from  year  to  year  the  work  of  death?  If 
our  streets  swarmed  with  venomous  reptiles  and 
beasts  of  prey,  would  our  children  be  bitten  and 
tom  in  pieces  before  our  eyes,  and  no  efforts  be 
made  to  expel  these  deadly  intruders?  But  intern* 
perance  is  that  invading  enemy  preparing  chains 
for  us;  intemperance  is  that  band  of  assassins  scat¬ 
tering  poison  and  death;  intemperance  is  that  as¬ 
semblage  of  reptiles  and  beasts  of  prey,  destroying 
in  our  streets  the  lambs  of  the  flock. 

To  conclude,  if  we  make  a  united  exertion  and 
fail  of  the  good  intended,  nothing  will  be  lost  by 
the  exertion;  w'e  can  but  die,  and  it  will  be  glorious 
to  perish  in  such  an  effort.  But  if,  as  we  confidently 
expect,  .it  shall  please  the  God  of  our  fathers  to 
give  us  the  victory,  we  may  secure  to  millions  the 
blessings  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  the  ceaseless 
blessings  of  the  life  to  come. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Lyman  Beecher,  Aaron 
Dutton,  and  Nathan  Perkins,  D.  D.  were  appoint¬ 
ed  a  Committee  of  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  preventing  the- intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
Voted,  That  1000  copies  of  the  report  of  practi- 
,  cal  measures,  to  restrain  the  intemperate  use  of  ar¬ 
dent  spirits,  be  printed  in  hadbills. 

Passed  in  Association. 

ANDREW  YATES, 
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